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A Scotch schoolmasters case.       [A.D. ms.
must never be victorious.    Yet, it is well known, that there sometimes occurs a sullen and hardy resolution, that laughs at all common punishment, and bids defiance to all common degrees of pain. Correction must be proportioned to occasions.    The flexible will be reformed by gentle discipline, and the refractory must be sub-dued by harsher methods.    The degrees of scholastick, as of mili-tary punishment, no stated rules can ascertain.    It must be enforced till it overpowers temptation ; till stubbornness becomes flexible, and perverseness regular.    Custom and reason have, in-deed, set some bounds to scholastick penalties.    The schoolmaster inflicts no capital punishments ; nor enforces his edicts by either death or mutilation.    The civil law has wisely determined, that a master who strikes at a scholar's eye shall be considered as crim-inal.    But punishments, however severe, that produce no lasting evil, may be just and reasonable, because they may be necessary, Such have been the punishments used by the respondent.    No scholar has gone from him either blind or lame, or with any of his limbs or powers injured or impaired.    They were irregular, and he punished them : they were obstinate, and he enforced his punishment.    But, however provoked, he never exceeded the limits of moderation, for he inflicted nothing beyond present pain ; and how much of that was required, no man is so little able to determine as those who have determined against him ; — the. parents of the offenders.    It has been said, that he used unprecedented and improper instruments of correction.    Of this accusation the meaning is not-very easy to be found.    No instrument of correction is more proper than another, but as it is better adapted to produce present pain without lasting mischief.    Whatever were his instruments, no last-ing mischief has ensued ; and therefore, however unusual, in hands so cautious they were proper.    It has been objected, that the re-spondent admits the charge of cruelty, by producing no evidence to confute it.    Let it be considered, that his scholars are either dispersed at large in the world, or continue to inhabit the place in which they were bred.    Those who are dispersed cannot be found ; those who remain are the sons of his persecutors, and are not likely to support a man to whom their fathers are enemies.    If it be sup-posed that the enmity of their fathers proves the justice of the charge, it must be considered how often experience shews us, that men who are angry on one ground will accuse on another; with how little kindness, in a town of low trade, a man who lives by learning is regarded ; and how implicitly, where the inhabitants are not very rich, a rich man is hearkened to and followed.    In a
placee statement by Boswell.   See post, March 21,
